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FOREWORD 

The  research  on  which  this  report  is  based  is  part  of  the  broad- 
scale  research  being  conducted  by  Federal  and  State  agencies  to  ob- 
tain basic  infornnation  needed  for  the  nationwide  Rural  Development 
Program. 

The  Rural  Development  Program  includes  action  programs  for  the 
immediate  development  of  human  and  other  resources  in  rural  areas. 
It  emphasizes  innprovement  of  opportunities  in  agriculture,    industrial 
development  in  rural  areas,    expansion  of  opportunities  for  nonfarm 
employment  through  education  and  vocational  training,    and  improve- 
ment of  rural  health,    welfare,    and  community  facilities.    The  program 
also  includes  research  for  guidance  of  Program  activities. 

The  Rural  Development  Program  is  under  the  leadership  of  an 
interdepartmental  committee  which  is  composed  of  Under  Secretaries 
and  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Departments  of  Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare,    Labor,    Commerce,    Interior,    and  Agriculture--with  advisors 
and  other  representation.    The  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  True  D.    Morse. 
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MAJOR  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  AS  POTENTIAL  SOURCES  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  LOW-INCOME  FARM  AREAS 

By  Paul  Mehl 

Agricultural  economist,    Marketing  Research  Division 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

SUMMARY 

1.  Over  16,000,000  persons  were  employed  in  major  manufacturing  enterprises  in 
the  United  States  in  1954,  From  1947  to  1954,  the  number  employed  in  these  industries 
showed  a  net  increase  of  1,314,000. 

2.  Seven  major  industries  in  1954  employed  59  percent  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
manufacturing  enterprises  in  the  United  States.    Only  about  11  percent  of  the  workers  in 
these  industries  were  engaged  in  processing  of  foods  and  kindred  products. 

3.  Fifty-five  percent  of  the  employees  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  the  United  States 
in  1954  were  located  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  States.    Another  16 
percent  were  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  East  Central  States  where  most  of  the  low-income 
farms  are  situated. 

4.  Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  Nation's  manufacturing  establishments  in  1954  employed 
less  than  20  persons  each.    Less  than  10  percent  employed  as  many  as   100  or  more  per 
establishment. 

5.  In  a  considerable  number  of  industries  the  output  is  largely  controlled  by  50  or 
fewer  companies.    Any  marked  increase  in  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  is 
likely  to  be  in  the  small  plants  of  less  than  20  employees. 

6.  Forty-two  States  showed  a  net  increase  from  1947  to  1954  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons ennployed  in  manufacturing,    and  6  States  had  a  net  decline. 

7.  About  10  percent  more  people  were  employed  in  operating  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  1954  than  in  1947,    with  the  largest  increase  occurring  in  the  manufacture  of 
transportation  equipment.    Fourteen  of  the  major  manufacturing  industries  showed  an  in- 
crease in  ennployment  and  5  a  decrease.    The  latter  were  the  manufacture  of  textiles, 
tobacco,    leather  and  leather  products,    rubber  products,    and  the  primary  metal  industries. 

8.  The  10  States  where  realized  net  income  per  farm  was   $1,550  or  less  in  1954  are 
Maine,    New  Hampshire,    Pennsylvania,    West  Virginia,    Virginia,    South  Carolina,    Ten- 
nessee,   Georgia,    Alabama,    and  Mississippi.    In  North  Carolina,    this  average  was  a  little 
larger  at  $2,091  per  farm. 

The  latter  8  States  from  1947  to  1954  showed  a  net  increase  of  175,000  persons  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing,    despite  a  decrease  of  41,000  in  5  major  industries.    The  larger 
increases  in  employment  in  that  area  were  in  the  manufacture  of  apparel  and  related  prod- 
ucts,   chemicals  and  its  products,    pulp,    paper  and  its  products,    and  furniture  and  fixtures. 
The  principal  decreases  were  in  the  lumber  and  wood  products,   tobacco  manufactures, 
and  the  primary  metal  industries. 

9.  Greater  utilization  of  labor  in  the  Southeastern  States  might  be  brought  about  through 
further  expansion  of  the  manufacture  of  apparel  and  related  products,   fabrication  of 
metals  (particularly  aluminum),    and  the  further  processing  of  lumber  and  semi-processed 
wood  products. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  supply  basic  information  to  State  and  county 
committees,    extension  specialists,    county  agricultural  agents,    and  others  who  are  en- 
gaged in  rural  development  work. 

One  phase  of  the  Rural  Development  Program  is  to  ascertain  what  manufacturing  in- 
dustries might  be  suitable  for  establishment  in  low-income  farming  areas  where  farmers 
are  seeking  part-  or  full-time  employment  off  the  farm. 

As  part  of  this  task,   the  present  study  was  undertaken  to  learn  the  extent  of  the  ex- 
pansion,   if  any,    which  has  taken  place  in  the  major  manufacturing  industries  in  the  in- 
dividual States  in  recent  years,    and  more  particularly  in  the  8  low-income  farming  States 
in  the  Southeast. 

The  information  presented  helps  to  indicate  which  industries  have  been  deemed 
adapted  to  a  given  region.    State,    or  possibly  to  a  smaller  area,    and  which  ones  have 
contracted  in  particular  areas. 

In  many  areas,    local  industrialization  would  provide  much  needed  opportunities  for 
off-farm  employment.    However,    in  order  for  an  area  to  attract  industry  it  must  usually 
be  able  to  provide  prospective  manufacturers  with  certain  basic  information  about  the 
State,    county,    and  local  area.    The  information  needed  includes  not  only  data  on  natural 
resources  but  also  on  the  facilities  and  labor  available,    and  other  essential  facts.    The 
kinds  of  information  needed  differ  widely,    depending  on  the  area  itself  as  well  as  on  the 
types  of  industry  it  hopes  to  attract. 

The  data  presented  here  are  based  largely  on  the  preliminary  report  of  the  1954 
Census  of  Manufactures. 

NONAGRICULTURA.L  INDUSTRIES  NEEDED  IN  THE 
LOW-INCOME  FARM  AREAS 

The  continuing  mechanization  of  agriculture  in  recent  years  has  contributed  to  in- 
creasing the  size  of  their  family  farm,    as  farmers  have  sought  to  give  full  employment 
to  their  families.    Where  farm  sizes  could  not  be  expanded,    many  producers  have  found 
it  necessary  to  seek  part-  or  full-time  employment  in  industry.    In  the  South  a  large  pro- 
portion of  farms  are  too  small  to  be  classed  as  efficient  family  farming  units.    Low-farm 
incomes  in  that  area  are  stated  to  be  largely  due  to  the  low  productivity  per  worker,    with 
underemployment  as  the  chief  cause.      Also  in  other  sections  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  in 
the  South  there  is  not  sufficient  manufacturing  to  give  employment  to  all  the  part-time 
farmers  or  those  seeking  full-time  work.    The  mechanization  of  mining  and  the  partial 
displacement  of  coal  by  petroleum  and  gas  has  also  resulted  in  miners  living  in  certain 
rural  areas  seeking  new  employment.  ^   One  consequence  has  been  that  the  demand  to  bring 
in  new  industries  or  expand  those  already  located  in  various  areas  has  increased.   Another 
result  has  been  an  out-migration  of  individuals  to  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

^  Nicholls,  W.  H.  The  South'  s  Low-Income  Problem.  Spring  1956  Issue  Farm  Policy  Forum.  Iowa  State  College  Press. 

Hoover,  C.  B.  and  Ratchford,  B.  U.  Economic  Resources  and  Policies  of  the  South,  1951. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture.  A  Report  of  Problems  of  Low -Income  Farmers,  prepared  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
April  1955. 

Selected  Materials  on  the  Economy  of  the  South.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  U.  S.  84th  Congress, 
2nd  Session,  Report  No.  2830.  July  1956.  pp.  12  to  19. 

Study  of  Agricultural  and  Economic  Problems  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  Hearings  before  Special  Subcommittee  on  Cotton  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives,  80th  Congress,  1st  Session.  July  7  and  8,  1947. 

2  Underemployment  of  Rural  Families,  82nd  Congress,  1st  Session,  Joint  Committee  Print.  1951. 

Availability  for  Employment  of  Rural  People  in  the  Upper  Monongahela  VaUey,  West  Virginia.  West  Virginia  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin  391.  June  1956. 


In  order  to  ascertain  what  type  of  industry  is  best  suited  to  a  given  low-income  farm 
area,    it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  area's  physical  and  human  resources  and 
of  the  mobility  of  industries  and  labor  located  in  other  areas.    Certain  industries  are 
loathe  to  change  location,    and  skilled  labor  is  not  always  willing  to  move  to  new  locations. 
If  the  required  skilled  labor  is  not  available  in  the  new  location,    it  is  necessary  to  train 
individuals  in  the  area  in  the  skills   required.    Information  concerning  the  present  industry 
of  an  area  may  also  be  useful  in  evaluating  future  changes. 

MAJOR  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The   1954  Census  of  Manufactures  shows  the  kinds  of  industries  located  in  the  various 
States,   the  number  of  persons  employed,    and  the  size  of  the  establishments. 

These  data  were  collected  for   19  major  industries  (table   1).    Some  information  in 
preliminary  form  is  now  available  for  all  States,    but  not  on  a  county  basis.    Certain  of 
these  nnajor  manufacturing  industries  are  not  carried  on  in  all  States.    Forty-five  percent 
of  the  persons   employed  as  production  workers  in  manufacturing  are  in  4  industries -- 
namely,    the  manufacture  of  transportation  equipment,    machinery,   food  processing,    and 
the  making  of  apparel  and  related  products. 

Table  1. --Number  of  persons  employed"  in  major  manufacturing  industries,   United  States, 

1947  and  1954^ 


Industry 

1954 

1947 

Percentage 

of  1954 

total 

Percentage 

change 

1947-54 

Food  and  kindred  products^ 

Tobacco  manufactures ................. 

Thousands 

1,652 

95 

1,023 

1,198 

648 

340 

529 

803 

746 

216 

248 

356 

493 

1,116 

1,025 

1,550 

952 

1,711 

274 

708 

15,683 

Thousands 

1,415 

112 

1,233 

1,082 

636 

322 

450 

715 

632 

212 

259 

383 

462 

1,157 

971 

1,545 

801 

1,182 

232 

464 

^  14,294 

Percent 

10.534 
.606 
6.523 
7.629 
4.132 
2.168 
3.373 
5.120 
4.757 
1.377 
1.581 
2.270 
3.144 
7.116 
6.536 
9.883 
6.070 

10.910 
1.747 
4.514 

100.000 

Percent 

16.75 
-15.18 

Textile  mill  products ................ 

-17.03 

Apparel  and  related  products ......... 

10.72 

Lumber  and  wood  products^ 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

1.89 
5.59 

Pulp ,   paper  and  products 

Printing  and  publishing 

Chemicals  and  products 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

Rubber  products 

Leather  and  leather  products 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

Primary  metal  industries 

17.56 
12.31 
18.04 

1.89 
-4.25 
-7.05 

6.71 
-3.54 

Fabricated  metal  products 

Machinery  except  electrical 

5.56 
.32 

Electrical  machinery 

Transportation  equipment 

Instruments  and  related  products 

Misc.  manufact\ires  (incl.  ordnance).. 

All  industries 

18.85 
44.75 
18.10 
52.59 

9.72 

Operating  manufacturing  establishments  only. 

^  Includes  dairy  products  establishments  processing  and  distributing  fluid  milk  which 
were  not  included  in  the  1947  data  thereforethe  1954  employment  figures  for  food  and  kin- 
dred products  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  these  for  1947. 

^  Census  data  for  1954  not  strictly  comparable  with  1947. 

'^  Total  variance  due  to  rounding  of  figures  for  individual  industries. 


Source:  Preliminary  Report,  1954  Census  of  Manufactures.  Series:  MC-g.3 


The  manufacture  of  transportation  equipment,    according  to  the   1954  Census  of  Manu- 
factures,   ranked  first  in  the  number  of  persons   employed  in  the  United  States  in  manufac- 
turing.   Included  are  nnanufacture  of  automobiles,    trucks,    aircraft,    ships,    boats,    loco- 
motives,   railroad  and  street  cars,    and  other  transportation  equipment.    The  industry  as 
a  whole  employed  1,711,000  persons  in  1954,    or  about  11  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  manufacturing.    Compared  with  1947,    this  industry  had  the  largest 
increase  of  any  in  number  of  persons  employed,    about  45.0  percent.    Employment  in  the 
industry  in  1954  showed  an  increase  over   1947  in  27  States,    and  a  decrease  in  6. 

The  manufacture  of  food  and  kindred  products  ranked  second  in  importance  in  1954. 
The   1,652,  000  persons  employed  in  this  industry  constituted  about  11  percent  of  the  total 
number  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  the  Nation.    Forty-four  States  had  more  people 
employed  in  the  food  and  kindred  industries  in  1954  than  in  1947.    However,  'the  increase 
of  16.8  percent  over    1947  may  be  largely  in  relatively  few  subclasses,    of  which  there  are 
9. 

Approximately  19  percent  of  these  employed  in  manufacturing  food  products  in  1954 
were  engaged  in  processing  meat  and  17  percent  in  processing  dairy  products  (table  2). 
Another  24  percent  were  employed  in  the  making  of  cereal  and  bakery  products,  including 
the  preparation  of  animal  feeds.    A  total  of  about  7  percent  were  employed  in  making 
sugar,    candy,    and  related  products.    Twelve  percent  were  engaged  in  the  canning  and 
frozen  foods  industry  and  another   12  percent  in  making  beverages.    The  remaining  9  per- 
cent of  the  employees  were  in  other  types  of  food  processing. 

Table  2. --Food  and  kindred  products  industry:    Number  of  persons  employed  in  1954 


Type  of  industry 


All 
employees 


Percentage 


Production 
workers 


Percentage 


Meat  products 

Dairy 

Canned  and  frozen  foods..,, 

Grain  mill  products 

Bakery  products 

Sugar 

Candy  and  related  products , 

Beverages 

Miscellaneous  foods 

Total 


Thousands 
312 
284 
199 
110 
289 
30 
80 
202 
144 


Percent 
18.91 
17.21 
12.06 

6.67 
17.52 

1.82 

4.85 
12.24 

8.72 


Thousands 

243 

154 

175 

80 

179 

25 

66 

118 

103 


Percent 
21.26 
13.47 
15.31 

7.00 
15.66 

2.19 

5.77 
10.32 

9.02 


1,650 


100.00 


1,1A3 


100.00 


Source:      Preliminary  Report:    1954  Census  of  Manufactures. 

The  machinery  industry  (except  electrical)  ranks  third  in  the  employment  of  persons 
engaged  in  manufacturing.    In  1954,    a  total  of  1,550,000  or  about  10  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees engaged  in  manufacturing  were  in  that  industry.     The  number  of  persons  so  em- 
ployed in  1954  was  down  0.3  percent  from  1947. 

The  apparel  and  related  products  industry,    with  1,198,000  employees,    rankedfourth 
in  importance.    It  employed  about  8  percent  of  the  workers  engaged  in  manufacturing. 
In  1954  it  employed  about  11  percent  more  people  than  in  1947. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MANUFACTURES 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  manufacturing,    in  terms  of  number  of  persons  employed, 
was  carried  on  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  States  in  1954  (table  3). 
Approximately   16  percent  of  the  people  engaged  in  manufacturing  were  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic and  East  South  Central  States,    about  10  percent  were  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific 
States,    9  percent  in  New  England,    and  the  remaining   10  percent  were  in  the  West  North 
Central  and  West  South  Central  States.  The  number  and  percentage  of  persons  in  the 
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various  regions  and  employed   in  the   different   major   manufacturing    industries    is    shown 
in  tables  3a.    and  3b. 


Table  3. — Total  manufacturing  en^Jloyment,  by  regions,   1954- ■"" 


Region 


New  England , 

Middle  Atlantic..., 
East  North  Central, 
West  North  Central, 
South  Atlantic . . . . , 
East  South  Central, 
West  South  Central. 

Moiintain , 

Pacific , 

U.   S , 


Number  of 
employees 


Thousands 

1,450,289 

4., 306, 155 

4,611,535 

960,577 

1,780,593 

731,082 

737,548 

191,141 

1,384,170 


16,153,000 


Percentage 
of  total 


Percent 

8.978 

26.658 

28.549 

5.948 

11.023 

4.526 

4.566 

1.183 

8.569 


100.000 


•"■  Including  Central  Administrative  Office  and  auxiliary  units. 

Source:   Preliminary  Report  1954  Census  of  Manufactures. 

The  industry  which  ranks  first  in  importance  in  the  individual  States,    according  to 
the  number  of  persons  employed, -is  shown  in  figure  1  and  table  4.      In  the  New  England 
States  manufacture    of   machinery   (other  than  electrical),   textile  mill  products,    and 
manufacture  of  leather  and  leather  products,    are  the  3  principal  industries.    In  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  apparel  and  related  products,   the  primary  metal  industries,    and  machinery 
other  than  electrical  are  the  principal  industries.    In  the  East  North  Central  States  the 
manufacture  of  machinery  other  than  electrical,    transportation  equipment,    and  primary 
metals  are  the  3  highest  ranking  industries.    In  the  West  North  Central  States  the  proc- 
essing of  food  and  kindred  products,   the  manufacture  of  transportation  equipment  and 
machinery  other  than  electrical  are  the  leaders.    Textiles  and  food  products  and  the 
apparel  industries  are  the  leading  manufactures  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  East  South  Cen- 
tral States.    The  processing  of  foods  and  kindred  products  and  the  manufacture  of  trans- 
portation equipment  are  the  principal  industries  in  the  West  South  Central  States.    In  the 
Mountain  region  the  leaders  are  the  processing  of  food  products,    lumber  and  wood  prod- 
ucts,   and  the  primary  metals.    In  the  Pacific  States  transportation  equipment  ranks  first 
in  manufactures,    followed  by  the  processing  of  food  products,    and  lumber  and  its  prod- 
ucts. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  industries  in  the  individual  States  is  indicated 
in  table  4  and  figure   1.    Some  States,    as  shown  in  table  4,    have  persons  employed  in  all 
of  the   19  major  industries,    whereas  in  others  industry  is  limited  to  relatively  few  types. 

Wide  diversification  is  desirable  in  any  area,    as  a  cushion  against  the  ups  and  downs 
of  individual  industries  or  firms.    For  example,    textile  mills  are  generally  located  in 
nonmetropolitan  areas,   frequently  comprising  one  industry  or  one-mill  communities. 
Alternative  employment  opportunities  may  prove  scarce  in  such  a  locality,  and- -a  de- 
crease in  textile  employment  may  depress  the  entire  community  and  leave  workers  and 
their  families  stranded.^    The  one-plant  town  also  may  be  undesirable  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  individual  business  and  of  the  community. 5 

3  The  importance  of  an  industry  might  also  be  determined  by  the  value  added  to  the  product  by  manufacturing.  However, 
because  the  primary  purpose  of  this  study  centers  around  employment,  the  ranking  of  the  industry  is  based  on  the  number  of  persons 
employed  by  the  industry. 

^  "  The  Merger  Movement  in  the  Textile  Industry"  House  Committee  Print,  84th  Congress,  1st  Session,  1955. 

5  Peter  F.  Drucker,  "  Management  Must  Manage"  Harvard  Business  Review,  March  1950,  p.  85, 
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Size  of  Individual  Establishment 

Approximately  69  percent  of  the  manufacturing  plants  in  the  United  States  in  1954 
had  less  than  20  employees  each  (table  5).    For  the  individual  States  the  percentages 
varied  from  60  to  85  (table  6).    However,    in  many  cases  a  relatively  few  large  companies 
account  for  a  major  share  of  the  industry's  total  output  (tables  5  and  7).    The  higher  per- 
centages of  small  plants  are  almost  entirely  in  the  Plain  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,    the  area  of  smaller  population.    Fifty-three  precent  of  all  plants  employing  100 
or  more  persons  are  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,    where  there  is  a  large  population 
and  where  almost  60  percent  of  all  manufacturing  plants  are  located  (table  6). 

Comparable  figures  are  not  available  for  all  States  as  to  the  increase  in  1954  over 
1947  in  the  number  of  plants  with  less  than  20  employees.    However,    in  the  36  States  for 
which  connparable  information  is  available  an  increase  was  shown. 

Thirty-five  States  showed  an  increase  over  1947  in  the  number  of  establishments 
with  20  to  99  employees.    Eleven  other  States  had  a  decrease  and  2  showed  no  change. 
Forty-three  States  showed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  manufacturing  plants  with  100 
or  more  employees,    and  5  a  decrease.    Six  States  added  over   100  plants  of  this  size 
(fig.    3)- -California,    Michigan,    Ohio,    North  Carolina,    Georgia,    and  Texas.    On  the  other 
hand,    Vermont,    New  Hampshire,    Rhode  Island,    West  Virginia,    and  Wyoming  showed  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  establishments  of  100  or  more  employees,    owing  in  part  to 
the  movement  of  textile  mills  from  New  England  to  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

CONCENTRATION  OF  OUTPUT 

In  a  considerable  number  of  industries  over  half  the  output  of  the  industry  in  1947 
was  concentrated  in  not  over  50  companies  (table  7).    This  is  true  to  a  greater  extent 
today  because  in  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  consolidation  of  manufac- 
turing concerns.      The  concentration  of  output  in  this  number  of  companies  shown  in  the 
table  suggests  that  in  many  industries  the  expansion  of  manufactures  in  new  areas  is 
subject  to  the  plans  of  a  comparatively  few  companies,    especially  when  large  capital 
outlays  are  required.    In  the  manufacture  of  clothing,    however,    the  concentration  of  out- 
put in  the  largest  50  companies  is  relatively  small.    Therefore,    new  plants  can  be  more 
readily  established.    This  is  also  the  case  for  sawmills,    planing  mills,    and  commercial 
printing.  ' 

*  CHANGES  IN  EMPLOYMENT  IN  VARIOUS  MAJOR  INDUSTRIES 

One  measure  of  potential  opportunities  for  employment  in  an  industry  is  provided 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  selected  industry  has  in- 
creased or  decreased.    Thirteen  of  the  19  major  industries  showed  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  employees  from  1947  to  1954  (tables  8  and  9).    For  these  13  industries  the 
number  of  States  with  an  increase  in  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  far  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  States  which  showed  decreases.    For  4  other  industries- -lumber 
and  wood  products,    rubber  products,    leather  and  leather  products,    and  primary  metals -- 
the  number  of  States  showing  an  expansion  was  largely,    if  not  entirely,    offset  by  States 
which  showed  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  employed.    There  may  have  been 
some  shifting  from  one  area  to  another  in  those  4  industries.    Textiles  and  tobacco 
were  the  industries  which  had  a  marked  decrease  in  ennployment,   this  being  observed 
in  most  States  in  which  they  are  major  industries. 

During  1946-54  a  total  of  640  textile  mills  were  liquidated  in  the  Eastern  States. 
In  New  England  the  number  was  236,    in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  287,    and  in  the  South 
117.7    The  number  of  employees  involved  on  these  liquidations  were  for  the  first  men- 
tioned region,    91,835;  the  second  51,245  and  the  third,    24,885  respectively  or  a  total  of 

6  For  textiles  see:  "  The  Merger  Movement  in  the  Textile  Industry.  "  A  staff  report  to  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  House  of  Representatives,  84th  Congress,  1st  Session.  1955.  Also  J.  W.  Markham:  Integration  in  the 
Textile  Industry,  Harvard  Business  Review  Vol.  XXVII  No.  l-January  1950. 

7  Includes  spinning,  weaving,  knitting,  dyeing,  finishing,  and  carpet  plants.  ' '  The  Merger  Movement  in  the  Textile  In- 
dustry. '  ■  A  staff  report  to  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  House  of  Representatives,  84th  Congress,  1st 
Session.  1955  (table  8). 
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TABLE  6.  --Size  of  manufacturing  establishments  based  on  number  of  employees,  by  States,  1954^ 


Number  of  establishments  with 


Total  number 
of  estab- 
lishments 


20-99 
pmployees 


100  or  more 
employees 


Percent  of  total 


1-19 
employees 


20-99 
employees 


100  or  more 
employees 


Change  In  number  of  plants,  1947- 
19S4,  with 


1-19 
emplayeee 


20-99 
employees 


100  or  more 
employees 


New  Enfiland 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East  North  Central 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Test  North  Central 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nort^  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

East  South  Central 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West  South  Central 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain 

Montaim 

Idaho 

Vy^m±ng 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

U.  S.  Total 


Utimber 
24,710 

3,030 
1,612 
1,068 
11,234 
2,650 
5,116 

82,722 

50,628 
13,244 
18,850 

59,265 

14,632 
6,380 
17, 7M 
12,811 
7,728 

19,118 

5,052 
3,327 
6,223 
369 
548 
1,438 
2,151 

30,650 

558 
3,280 

489 
4,418 
2,039 
6,653 
2,728 
5,666 
4,819 

12,902 

2,668 

4,060 
3,911 
2,263 

16,571 

2,438 
3,045 
2,144 
8,944 

6,738 

873 
991 
329 
2,089 
598 
820 
857 
181 

35,468 
4,957 
5,880 

24,631 

288,144 


number 
16,358 

2,401 

1,121 
775 
7,005 
1,801 
3,255 

55,164 

35,434 
8,513 

11,217 

38,722 

9,137 
4,044 
11,332 
8,778 
5,431 

13,636 

3,733 
2,450 
4,049 
304 
456 
1,063 
1,581 

21,228 

351 
1,998 

342 
3,121 
1,519 
4,294 
1,892 
3,952 
3,759 

8,856 

1,810 
2,696 
2,759 
1,591 

11,956 

1,870 
2,U3 
1,621 
6,322 

5,269 

700 
785 
281 
1,597 
496 
645 
625 
140 


26,477 
3,800 
4,692 

17,985 

197,666 


5,641 

420 
307 
218 

2,883 
601 

1,212 

20,722 

12,363 
3,360 
5,020 

13,426 

3,431 
1,479 
4,265 
2,738 
1,513 

3,862 

978 
603 
1,463 
58 
77 
275 
408 

6,159 

123 

876 
103 
852 
324 

1,454 
469 

1,124 
834 

2,587 

553 
823 
739 
472 

3,267 

394 

616 

385 

1,872 

1,126 

136 
157 

36 
374 

87 
135 
173 

28 

6,751 
846 
906 

4,999 

63,562 


Number 
2,711 

209 
184 
75 
1,346 
248 
649 

6,815 

2,831 
1,371 
2,613 

7,117 

2,064 

857 

2,117 

1,295 

784 

1,620 

341 
274 
721 
7 
15 
100 
162 

3,263 

84 
406 

44 
445 
196 
905 
367 
590 
226 

1,459 

305 
541 
413 
200 

1,348 

174 
286 
138 
750 


118 

15 


13 

2,240 
311 
282 

1,647 

26,916 


79.24 
69.54 
72.57 
62.36 
67.96 
63.62 


69.99 
64.28 

59.51 


62.45 
63.38 
63.97 
68.52 
70.28 


73.89 
73.64 
65.07 
82.38 
33.21 
73.92 
73.50 


62.90 
60.91 

70.64 
74.50 
64.54 
69.35 
69.75 
78.00 


67.84 
66.40 
70.54 
70.30 


76.70 
70.38 
75.61 
70.68 


80.18 
79.21 
85.41 
76.45 
82.94 
78.66 
72.93 
77.35 


76.66 
79.80 
73.02 


13.86 
19.04 
20.41 
25.66 
22.68 
23.69 


24.42 
25.37 
26.63 


23.45 
23.18 
24.08 
21.37 
19.58 


19.36 
18.12 
23.51 
15.72 
14.05 
19.12 
18.97 


22.04 
26.71 

19.28 
15.89 
21.35 
17.19 
19.84 
17.31 


20.73 
20.27 
18.90 
20.86 


16.16 
20.23 
17.96 
20.93 


15.58 
15.84 
10.94 
17.90 
14.55 
16.46 
20.19 
15.47 


17.07 
15.41 
20.30 


6.90 
11.41 

7.02 
11.98 

9.36 
12.69 


5.59 
11.35 
13.86 


14.11 
13.43 
11.95 
10.11 
10.14 


6.75 
8.24 
11.59 
1.90 
2.74 
6.95- 
7.53 


15.05 
12.38 

10.07 
9.61 
13.60 
13.45 
10.41 
4.69 


11.43 
13.33 
10.56 
8.84 


7.14 
9.39 
6.44 
8.39 


4.24 
4.94 
3.65 
5.65 
2.51 


6.27 
4.80 
6.69 


248 
597 
404 
947 


2,101 
1,952 
1,702 


1,854 

831 

1,741 

2,301 

651 


457 
343 
424 
1 
49 
73 
174 


63 

370 

660 

(^) 

475 

(') 

lA 

(') 

(') 


357 
574 


357 
1,497 


(  =  ) 


420 
153 
226 
80 
47 


5,328 


667 
437 
303 


347 
116 
-43 
511 
49 


-56 

-60 

5 

118 


169 
1,179 


Source:  Preliminary  Report,   1954  Census  of  Manufactures.  Series  MC-g-2. 

^   Does  not  include  Central  Administrator  Office  and  auxiliary  units'    engjloyees- 

^  Data  for  1954  and  1947  not  comparable. 
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Table  7. — Proportion  of  output  concentrated  in  50  companies,  194-7 


Industry 


Nvmiber  of 
compames 


Value  of 
shipments 
($1,000) 


Percentage 
concentrated 

in  first 
50  companies 


Percentage 
50  companies 

are  of 
total  n\miber 


Copper  rolling  and  cleansing 

Tires  and  inner  tubes 

Cigarettes 

Soap  and  glycerine 

Organic  chemicals,  n. e.c 

Blast  fiimaces 

Steelworks  and  rolling  mills 

Motors  and  generators 

Petroleum  refining 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts 

Refrigeration  machinery 

Rayon  and  related  handwoven  fabrics.. 

Leather  tanning  and  finishing 

Radios  and  related  products 

Flour  and  meal 

Woolens  and  worsted  fabrics 

Periodicals 

Meat  packing,  wholesale 

Food  preparations,  n. e. c 

Malt  liquors 

Cotton  woven  fabrics 

Prepared  meats 

Paints  and  varnishes 

Canning  and  preserving  (except  fish). 
Heating  and  cooking  apparatus,  n. e.c. 

Paperboard  boxes 

Paper  and  board  mills 

Footwear,  except  rubbers 

Prepared  animal  feeds 

Metal  stampings 

Newspapers 

Gray  iron  foimdrles 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Men's  and  boys'  suits  and  coats 

Commercial  printing 

Women's  suits  and  coats 

Sawmills  and  planing  mills,  general.. 
Dresses,  \uilt  price 


56 

35 

19 

223 

188 

33 

111 

224 

277 

779 

542 

4-32 

500 

799 

1,084 

427 

2,106 

1,999 

1,801 

404 

422 

941 

1,154 

1,856 

792 

1,323 

453 

1,077 

2,372 

1,954 

8,115 

1,554 

5,985 

1,761 

11,810 

2,464 

19,223 

4,165 


1,063,658 
1,547,040 
1,131,891 
1,085,789 
1,445,210 
1,713,945 
2,275,697 
1,007,186 
6,623,708 
3,577,404 
^  597,486 
1,002,923 
1,070,085 
^  773,233 
2,511,543 
1,355,209 
1,085,616 
^  976,995 
1,312,466 
1,317,854 
3,294,623 
^  235,537 
1,248,841 
1,640,754 
1,134,085 
1,475,438 
2,812,048 
1,716,980 
2,130,263 
1,164,299 
1,917,302 
1,172,671 
2,416,891 
1,411,575 
1,521,655 
1,003,755 
2,526,927 
1,353,068 


100.0 


99. 

99. 

97. 

95. 

95. 

94. 

93.0 

91.7 

88.5 

84.1 

76.4 

74.7 

73.0 

72.2 

71.7 

71.0 

68.8 

64.8 

64.0 

63.2 

62.5 

60.9 

57.6 

57.4 

56.6 

56.4 

55.3 

53.3 

51.5 

49.0 

48.1 

45.9 

39.9 

28.7 

26.5 

17.9 

16.9 


89.286 
57.143 
42.105 
22.422 
26.596 
60.606 
45.045 
22.321 
18.050 
6.418 
9.225 


11.574 

100.000 

6.258 

4.612 

11.710 
2.374 
2.501 
2.776 

12.376 

11.848 
5.313 
4.333 
2.694 
6.313 
3.779 

11.038 
4.642 


2.108 
2.559 

.616 
3.218 

.S35 
2.839 

.423 
2.029 

.260 
1.200 


20  plants. 

^  8  plants. 

^  20  plants. 

*  Value  added  by  manufacture:  Value  of  shipments  not  used  for  concentration  ratio  be- 
cause of  excessive  duplication  in  these  industries  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  products  of 
some  establishments  of  this  indiistry  are  used  as  materials  by  other  establishments  also 
classified  in  this  indiistry.  Rank  determined  by  value  of  shlpnents,  however. 

(n. e.c.)  not  elsewhere  classified. 

Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.  S.,  1955,  table  994,  p.  802. 
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Table  8. --Number  of  States  showing  an  increase  or  decrease  in  persons  employed  in  manufac- 

tiiring,  by  industry,  1947-54 


Industry 


Change  in  nimiber  of  persons  employed 


Number  of  States 
with  an  increase 


Number  of  States 
with  a  decrease 


I.  Industries  showing  a  considerable  number 
of  States  with  an  Increase  in  employment  as 
against  those  with  a  decrease 

FooB  and  kindred  products 

Apparel  and  related  products 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

Pulp,  paper,  and  products 

Printing  and  publishing 

Chemicals  and  products 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

Fabricated  metal  products 

Machinery  (excluding  electrical) 

Electrical  machinery 

Transportation  equipment 

'  ■   Instruments  and  related  products 

Misc.  manufactures  (including  ordnance) 

II.  Industries  showing  about  the  same  number  of 
States  with  a  decrease  as  with  an  increase 
in  employment 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

Rubber  products 

Leather  and  leather  products 

Primary  metals 

III.  Industries  with  an  exceedingly  large  number 
of  States  showing  a  decline  in  employment 


Tobacco  manufactures.. 
Textile  mill  products. 


4 

11 

15 

4 

1 

12 

8 

6 

6 

12 

5 

6 

4 

2 


21 

7 

18 

17 


9 

22 


Source:    Preliminary  Report:    U.   S.    Census  of  Manufactures,   1954. 

167,945.    No  attempt  is  made  in  this  report  to  account  for  the  decline  or  expansion  of  the 
different  industries  in  the  individual  States.    At  this  time  the  purpose  is  to  merely  show 
the  changes  that  took  place. 

^  Changes  in  Number  of  Persons  Employed  in  Manufacturing 

in  Different  States 


In  42  States  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  manufacturing  increased  during 
1947-54,    (fig.    4,    table  9),    and  in  6  States  it  decreased- -New  Hampshire,    Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,    Pennsylvania,    Illinois,    and  West  Virginia.    In  ZZ  of  the  42  States  above  the- 
increase  was  less  than  20,000  employees.    In  10  States  the  increase  was  from  20,000  to 
40,000  persons,    and  in  6  States  from  40,000  to  60,000  persons.    Four  States  had  an  in- 
crease of  60,000  or  more  employees- -New  York,    Ohio,    Texas,    and  California.    Six  of 
the  South  Atlantic  States  had  an  increase  of  2,000  to  4,000  employees- -Virginia,    Mary- 
land,   North  and  South  Carolina,    Georgia  and  Florida. 
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The  net  increase  in  number  of  persons  employed  in  manufacturing  varies  consider- 
ably between  the  different  States.    However,    considering  the  United  States  as  three  major 
areas,    the  preliminary  Census  data  show  this  increase  was  between  400,000  and  475,000 
employees  in  each  area.  For  area  (1)  comprising  New  England,    the  Middle  Atlantic,    the 
East  and  West  North  Central  States  the  net  increase  was  409,000  persons.    For  area  (2) 
which  includes  the  South  Atlantic,    East  and  West  South  Central  States  it  was  430,000, 
and  for  area  (3)  comprising  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States,    it  was  470,000. 

The  percentage  changes  that  took  place  during   1947-54  in  the  different  States  varied 
considerably.    However,    a  larger  percentage  change  in  a  given  industry  in  one  State 
might  represent  only  a  relatively  small  or  large  increase  or  decrease  in  number  of  em- 
ployees.   This  being  the  case,    the  percentage  figures  in  table  9a  should  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  table  9  which  shows  the  number  of  employees  involved.    Changes  occur  in 
the  number  of  persons  employed  and  in  the  industrial  production  of  one  period  compared 
with  another.    Table  10,    shows  the  annual  changes  in  industrial  production  from  1947-55 
by  means  of  index  numbers  based  on  a  1947-49  average,   for  durable  and  nondurable 
goods.    The  index  numbers  do  not  fluctuate  to  the  same  extent  from  year  to  year  in  each 
industry.    Variations  in  industrial  production  and  employment  in  one  industry  are  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  like  changes  in  the  others. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  LOW-INCOME  FARM  AREA 

There  were  10  States  with  a  relatively  low  annual  net  farm  income  in  1954--$  1,550 
or  less  per  farm  as  shown  in  figure  5.  Seven  of  the  States  with  less  than  $1,550  realized 
net  farm  inconne  per  farm  for  that  year  are  located  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  East  South 
Central  States.  They  are  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  The  realized  net  farm  income  of  farmers  in  North  Carolina 
and  Florida  was  larger  than  $1,550.  States  not  in  the  South  which  had  average  net  farm 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,550  per  farm  in  1954  are  Maine,    Vermont,    and  Pennsylvania. 

Whenever  there  are  no  alternatives  in  agriculture  to  which  producers  in  the  South- 
east may  turn  to  increase  their  income,    it  has  been  necessary  for  them  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  industry  to  obtain  additional  income. 

It  was  stated  in  1947  that  "Industrialization  in  the  South  has  moved  forward  ir- 
regularly and  to  a  lesser  extent  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country.    Its  Southern  development, 
in  a  majority  of  instances,    has  been  a  dispersed  pattern  with  many  of  the  new  plants 
located  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns.    The  contrast  between  strictly  farming  sections 
and  some  of  the  areas  where  industry  has  located  is  clearly  evident.    It  is  a  many-sided 
problem,    but  the  current  level  of  population  in  the  South  cannot  derive  a  desirable  level 
of  living  from  the  available  resources  unless  further  industrialization  takes  place.  "^ 

How  can  this  greater  industrialization  be  brougTit  about? 

One  approach  is  to  discover  which  of  the  existing  manufacturing  industries  have 
expanded  in  recent  years  and  which  new  ones  have  come  into  existence.    The  fact  that 
developnnent  has  taken  place  in  a  given  region,    State,    and  local  area,    suggests  that  the 
industries  now  in  the  area  must  have  been  considered  adaptable  to  the  locality  in  which 
they  are  located. 

A  second  method  of  approach  to  ascertaining  the  types  of  industries  which  may  be 
needed  in  an  area  is' to  determine  the  kind  and  quality  of  products  that  are  purchased 
outside  of  and  shipped  into  the  State.    This  is  usually  determined  after  making  a  survey 
which  might  be  Statewide  in  scope.    It  is  a  method  recently  used  in  Texas. 9 

^  Study  of  Agricultuial  and  Economic  Problems  of  die  Cotton  Belt.  Hearings  before  Special  Subcommittee  on  Cotton  of  the 
Committee  on  Apiculture,  House  of  Representatives,  80th  Congress,  Isi  Session,  July  7  and  8,  1947,  page  25. 

9  Out-of-state  Purchases  of  Textile  Mill,  Apparel,  and  Related  Products  by  Texas  Organizations,  1952,  by  James  R, 
Bradley:  Texas  Engineering  Experiment  Starion,  Research  Report  44,  September  1953. 
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Surveys  were  made  by  the  Texas  Engineering  Experimental  Stations  in  cooperation 
with  Texas  firms  and  various    governmental  agencies.    Their  purpose  was  to  ascertain 
what  underdeveloped  potentialities  could  be  brought  to  attention  for  Texas  industrializa- 
tion.   This  method  can  be  adopted  in  other  States  seeking  new  industries. 

A  third  approach  to  the  problem  of  industrial  development  is  to  determine  what  new 
inventions  or  scientific  discoveries  might  be  deemed  worthy  of  promotion  and  adaptable 
to  the  area  seeking  industrial  expansion. 

A  fourth  approach  is  to  contact  the  public  utility  companies,    railroad  companies. 
Chambers  of  Commerce,    County,    State  and  Federal  governmental  agencies  and  others 
for  suggestions  as  to  what  new  industries  might  be  feasible  for  the  area. 

In  the  face  of  a  decrease  in  employment  in  certain  major  manufacturing  industries 
in  West  Virginia,    Virginia,    North  and  South  Carolina,    Georgia,    Tennessee,    Alabama, 
and  Mississippi,   this  area  as  a  whole  had  a  net  increase  of  175,000  employees  in  nnan- 
ufacturing  establishments  between  1947  and  1954  (tables  9  and  11).    For  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  various  major  manufacturing  industries  in  each  of  the  States,    see  table 
4,    page  9  •    The  largest  employment  increase  in  these  States--over  64,000  employees-- 
was  in  the  manufacture  of  garments  and  related  products.    A  substantial  increase  in 
employment  in  this  industry  was  noted  in  7  of  the  8  States  above.    Thus,   the  expansion  in 
this  industry,    with  resulting  additional  employment,    greatly  exceeded  the  loss  of  em- 
ployment in  the  manufacture  of  textile  mill  products.    This  was  especially  true  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Alabama  where  the  decline  in  employment  in  the  textile  industry  was  the 
greatest  (table  9). 

Although  cotton  and  wool  industries  are  confronted  with  greatly  increased  competi- 
tion,   the  prospective  demand  for  textiles  indicates  the  possibility  of  maintaining  con- 
sumption of  these  products  well  above  prewar  levels,    if  all  potential  market  outlets  were 

Table  11. --Increase  or  decrease  in  number  of  production  employees  engaged  in  manufacturing 
establishments   in  8  Southern  States,   by  major  indiis tries  1947-1954 


Industry 


Number  of  employees 


Increased 


Decreased 


Food  and  kindred  products - 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Textile  mill  products , 

Apparel  and  related  products 

Lumber  and  wood  products , 

Furniture  and  f ixtiires 

Pulp,  paper,  and  products , 

Printing  and  publishing 

Chemicals  and  products , 

Petroleum  and  coal  products , 

Rubber  products < 

Leather  and  leather  products , 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

Primary  metal  industries 

Fabricated  metal  products 

Machinery,  except  electrical v  . . . . 

Electrical  machinery 

Transportation  equipment 

Instruments  and  related  products 

Miscellaneoios  manufactures  (inc.  ordnance) 

Total 

Net  increase „ 


39,023 

64,173 

10,557 

17,925 

9,906 

34,048 

205 


451 

8,638 
6,922 
3,368 
9,419 
223 
11,554 


216,412 
175,015 


8,375 
276 

24,006 


832 
7,908 


41,397 
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fully  exploited. 10  Apparently  further  expansion  is  feasible,    especially  in  the  manufacture 
of  work  clothes. 

The  next  largest  net  increase  in  employment  in  these  8  States  was  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  food  and  kindred  products,    with  a  gain  of  39,023  employees.    Further  study  needs 
to  be  made  in  order  to  determine  in  what  fields  further  expansion  might  take  place  in 
that  industry. 

The  third  largest  net  increase  in  employment  was  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals 
and  its  products.    The  increase  was  34,048  employees,    mostly  in  Tennessee  and  South 
Carolina. 

The, extent  to  which  certain  industries  can  be  developed  is  in  part  dependent  on  the 
physical  as  well  as  other  resources  available.    One  of  the  resources  is  forest  land.    In 
continental  United  States  there  are  about  648  million  acres  of  forest  land,    of  which  over 
484  million  are  classified  as  commercial. ■'•■'■   In  the  8  Southeastern  States   131  million 
acres  are  forest  land,    of  which  over   129  million  are  classified  as  commercial.    This 
land  supplies  the  necessary  raw  material  for  construction  work,    the  manufacture  of 
furniture,    fixtures,    other  wood  products,    and  pulp  for  paper  and  paper  products. 

The  expansion  in  the  pulp,    paper  and  products  during  1947-54  resulted  in  net  in- 
crease of  1  7,925  employees  which  to  a  considerable  extent  offset  the  net  loss  in  employ- 
ment in  the  lumber  and  wood  products  industry  in  Tennessee,    Alabama,    and  Mississippi, 
but  not  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.    In  Georgia,    however,    the  increased  employment 
in  the  pulp,    paper  and  products  manufacture  was  more  than  three  times  the  decline  in 
employment  in  the  lumber  and  wood  products  industry.    North  Carolina  did  not  show  a 
net  loss  in  the  latter  industry.    The  net  increase  in  employment  in  the  furniture  and  fix- 
tures industry  was   10,557  persons.   Some  of  the  workers  released  by  the  lumber  and 
wood  products  industry  nnay  have  found  employment  in  making  furniture  and  fixtures. 

In  the  past  much  of  the  lumber  sold  in  the  Southeast  was  in  the  form  of  rough- cut 
lumber,    much  of  it  for  use  by  the  construction  industry.    In  1952  almost  47  percent  of 
the  timber  products  in  the  8  States  with  lowest  net  incomes  per  farm  was  in  saw  logs 
for  lumber.    Another  44  percent  of  their  timber  products  was  in  the  form  of  pulpwood, 
2  percent  in  veneer  logs  and  bolts,    and  7  percent  in  all  other  forms  (table  12). 

Table  12. --Timber  products  output,   8  southern  States,   by  selected  products,   1952-^ 


Products 


Quantity 


Percentage 


Saw  logs    (lumber,    etc. ), 
Pulpwood 

Veneer  logs  and  bolts . . . 

All  other 

Total 


1,000 

board  feet 

10,881,089 

10,120,608 

504,606 

1,655,947 


Percent 

46.98 

43.69 

2.18 

7.15 


23,162,250 


100.00 


■■■    "Timber  Resources  Review:"  A  Summary  of  Basic  Statistics:   G.    F.    Burks,   U.   S.   Dept.    of 
Agriculture,   September  1955,   Table  2,    page  24.    The  8  States   are  West  Virginia,    North  and 
South  Carolina,   Virginia,   Alabama,   Georgia,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee. 


^  "Marketing  &  Manufacturing  Services  and  Margins  for  Textiles":  L.  D.  HowelL  U.  S.   Dept.  of  Agricultural  Technical 
3u.  No.  1062,   p.  282,  September  1952. 

^1  "Timber  Resources  Review:"  A  Summary  of  Basic  Statistics:  G.  F.  Burks,   U.  S.   Dept.   Agriculture,  September  1955, 
table  1. 
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Manufacture  of  lumber  and  wood  products  ranks  first  among  Mississippi  industries 
in  the  number  of  persons  employed;  second  in  North  Carolina;  third  in  Alabama;  fourth 
in  Virginia,    Georgia,    and  South  Carolina;  fifth  in  Tennessee;  and  sixth  in  West  Virginia 
(table  4).    During  1947-54,    however,   the  number  of  persons  employed  in  that  industry 
showed  a  decline  in  6  of  the  8  States  (table  9).    The  decline  for  the  individual  States  ranged 
between  1   and  27  percent  (table  9a), 

Production  of  better  timber  and  higher  quality  lumber,  and  further  processing  of 
rough  lumber  into  finished  products  at  points  or  origin,  should  result  in  greater  local 
employment.  By  further  processing  is  meant  the  making  of  furniture,  toys,  novelties 
and  other  wood  products. 

In  4  of  these  8  States,    the  furniture  and  fixtures  industry  ranks  only  10th  or  lower  in 
the  numiber  of  persons  employed  (table  4).    With  the  exception  of  South  Carolina,   there 
was  an  increase  in  the  8  States  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  that  industry  during 
1947-54. 

The  pulp,    paper,    and  products  industry  is  a  large  utilizer  of  wood  (figure  6).    Pulp- 
wood  production  in  these  8  States  in  1952  was  40.  3  percent  of  the  total  for  continental 
United  States.    The  industry  is  very  important  in  the  South,    and  has  plants  located  over 
a  wide  area  (fig.    7).    It  ranks  from  4th  to  10th  place  in  importance  among  the  industries 
in  all  of  the  8  States,    except  West  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  (table  4).    The  increase 
in  employment  in  that  industry  from  1947  to   1954  ranged,    for  the  individual  8  Southern 
States,    from  1.5  percent  in  Virginia  to  87.8  percent  in  Georgia  (table  9). 

During   1947-54  manufacture  of  transportation  equipment  in  the  area  showed  a  net 
increase  of  9,419  employees.    Over  70  percent  of  this  increase  was  in  the  two  States  of 
North  Carolina  and  Alabama. 

An  expansion  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,    electrical  and  nonelectrical  combined 
also  took  place  in  the  8  States  of  the  area,    with  employment  increasing  by  10,290  persons. 

Manufacture  of  primary  metals  was  one  of  the  3  major  industries  which  had  annarked 
decline  in  employment  from  1947  to  1954.    This  industry  includes  foundries,    blast  fur- 
naces,   and  the  extraction  of  aluminum  from  ore.    In  ternns  of  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  manufactures  the  primary  metal  industries  ranked  third  in  1954  in  importance 
in  West  Virginia.    In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  it  ranked  14th,   South  Carolina   11th, 
Georgia  12th,  Tennessee  7th,    Alabama  2nd,    and  Mississippi  10th  (table  4).    However, 
preliminary  reports  indicate  that  employment  in  this   industry  during  1947-54  declined  in 
6  of  the  8  States,    (table  9). 

With  the  exception  of  West  Virginia  and  Tennessee  and  Alabama  there  was  an  ex- 
pansion in  fabrication  of  metals  which  resulted  in  net  increase  of  8,638  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  that  industry  in  the  8  low  farm  inconne  States.    The  increase  was 
greater  than  the  decrease  of  7,908  persons  engaged  in  the  primary  metals  industry  in 
these  same  States. 

Although  much  manufacturing  has  been  centered  in  the  North  Central  States,    this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  industry  cannot  be  expanded  to  the  Southern  States.    Basic 
steelmaking  raw  materials--namely,    iron  ore,    coal,    and  limestone--are  located  in  part 
of  the  area  and  to  the  west  of  the  4  Southern  States  of  Virginia,    Georgia,    North  Carolina, 
and  South   Carolina.    Although  most  of  the  bauxite  in  the  United  States  is  mined  in  Arkan- 
sas,   some  low  grade  bauxite  deposits  and  clay  for  aluminum  production  are  also  located 
in  the  Southeast.    Because  aluminum  plants  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  bauxite  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries,   the  lack  of  high  grade  bauxite  deposits  in  the  South  should 
not  prove  a  handicap  in  further  development  of  that  industry  in  that  area.   Sources  of  raw 
material  for  fabrication  of  aluminum  in  the  Southeast  are  plentiful.   Suppliers  of  alumi- 
num are  now  located  in  Alabama,    Florida,    Georgia,    Maryland,    Mississippi,    North 
Carolina,    South  Carolina,    Tennessee,    and  Virginia  (fig.    8).    Other  suppliers  are  located 
in  the  southwestern  States  of  Arkansas,    Louisiana,    and  Texas. 
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WOOD  PULP  MILLS,  BY  TYPE  PRODUCED 
AND  MILL  CAPACITY 


PULP  TYPE 

o 

Sulphite 

• 

Sulphate 

D 

Groundwood 

■ 

Sodo 

A 

Semi-chemtcfll 

A 

Miscelloneous 

US,  DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 


/    /    M  \ 

2^00+     1,500     1,000    SOO     200 


DATA    FROM  DIRECTORr    OF    THE 
efiPER   AND   ALLIED   TRADES,    1956, 
AND  OTHER  SOURCES 


NEG.  3963t57(3)     AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING   SERVICE 


Figure  7 


In  the  Southeastern   States^  7956 

LOCATION  OF  ALUMINUM  SUPPLIERS 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  3964-57(3)      AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING   SERVICE 


Figure  8 
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Fabricating  plants  are  at  present  located  principally  in  the  North  Central  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States  and  lower  New  England.    However,    with  metal  resources  close  at  hand, 
particularly  aluminum,    it  would  be  desirable  to  consider  expansion  of  fabricating  plants 
in  the  Southeast.    The  fabricated  metal  products  industry  in  1954  ranked  as  follows  in  8 
Southern  States:  Virginia  11th,    West  Virginia  4th,    North  Carolina  12th,    South  Carolina 
10th,    Georgia  11th,    Tennessee  6th,    Alabama  7th,    and  Mississippi  10th,    Although  a  de- 
cline occurred  in  the  primary  metal  industry  during   1947-54  a  marked  percentage  in- 
crease did  take  place  in  the  fabrication  of  metal  products  during  the  same  period  in  the 
8  States  previously  referred  to  (except  West  Virginia).    The  fabrication  of  metal  products 
is  already  established  in  the  area  and,    therefore,    already  has  a  nucleus  of  skilled  labor. 

Other  industries  showed  smaller  increase  in  employment  in  1954  as  compared  with 
1947.    Considering  the  number  of  persons  employed,    the  industries  coming  within  the 
classification  of  stone,    clay,    and  glass  products  do  not  rank  high  as  a  group  in  the  South- 
eastern States.    Nevertheless  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  are  leading  producers  of  crushed 
and  broken  granite.    About  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  production  of  that  commodity  in  1954 
was  in  North  Carolina.    Georgia  was  the  leading  State  that  year  in  the  production  of 
crushed  and  broken  marble,    and  West  Virginia  was  one  of  the  three  States  producing 
crushed  and  broken  slate.    West  Virginia  also  was  one  of  the  8  leading  States  in  the  United 
States  shipping  dimension  stone.    However,   the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  stone, 
clay,    and  glass  products  industry  in  West  Virginia  declined  about  22  percent  during  1947- 
54.    This  is  equivalent  to  6,580  individuals. 

Florida  shipped  three-fourths  of  the  phosphate  rock  mined  in  the  United  States  in 
1954.   Also,    some  was  produced  in  Tennessee.    This  shows  that  the  Southeast  does  have 
certain  physical  resources  offering  employment  even  though  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  their  development  ranks  low  in  relation  to  the  employment  in  other  manufac- 
turing industries. 

Anothey^'TiTiportant  resource  is  water  which  can  be  converted  into  electric  power. 
On  DecerriDer  31,    1954,    the  capacity  of  generating  plants  in  the  8  States  previously  named 
was   17,016,184  kilowatts.''"^   Of  that  amount  a  third  was  hydro  capacity.    Of  the  5,689,682 
kilowatts  hydro  capcity,    53  percent  are  in  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama.    This 
gives  these  2  States  an  advantage  over  the  other  6  States  which  have  to  depend  more  on 
steam  and  internal  combustion  as  a  source  of  generating  electric  power.    These  data,    as 
pointed  out,    reveal  that  although  some  major  industries  over  time  might  have  a  reduction 
in  employment,    others  may  expand  or  new  industries  may  come  into  the  area  to  help 
absorb  the  unemployed.    However,    the  problem  of  finding  industrial  job  opportunities  for 
underemployed  low-income  farmers  seeking  work  in  industry  is  difficult  in  many  areas. 


12  Source:  Production  of  Elecnic  Energy  and  Capacity  of  Generating  Plants  1954.  Federal  Power  Commission,   Washington, 
D.  C.  table  4. 
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